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THE CIRCULAR The Oneida Community: - H rE Cr R C U LA R. i. @., death, rout him, disperse his co- 
Tana soonest of Bib'e Oya aaaism. It advocctes the Re- Where and What it is. 2 a ats lhsotas and wheel victorious into the res- 


ligion of the Bible anl the Socialism of the Primitive Church 

It recognizes the fict that the Kinglomof Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is aow actually coming into the world, and it 
will took (+r its presence in every Geld of action 

Tt will eunbrace within its sc pe whatever is progressive and 
fjaspiring in Science Literature. Art and the News of the 
Word aal will aim co interpret all events feom aspirtual point 
of view. arlin theic rele ions to the great Provideutial move- 
ment of the times, 

It is offered to thoxe who lesire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price. or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At preseut the Cirewar is supported principslly by the fands 
of the Oueida Community aid its brinch ar Wallingford aided 
by the free contributions of its frients, and the remittances of 
those wh» choose to pay for it. Our «xpeetation. however, is, 
that he ideavf a FREE DAILY RELIGDI)IUS PRESS as the 
complement and coasun nition of Free Schools, Free Chur thes, 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known 
and be appreciated ain yog all spirituilly mind -d religionixts, 
and that thus the ( ire lar, asihe embodimeat of that idea 
will dea” to itself 4 voluuteee coastitueacy more whole-hearted 
for instances, than that which sucrouads the B.ble Society, and 
endows it sauadly with 4 revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen nwnbers will be forward -d to those requesting 
them. Aay «ubseriber wishiag to discontinue his paper, should 
Fetuca us 4 copy with lis ua: and resideace written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘* Discoutinue ” 

wl dress * TLE CIRCUL IR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 





Our Purpose lu the Future, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankinl, and ought io use the most commanding 
instru.nentality. 

2. Lue press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru.ueatality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay outits strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Joucnalism is the superior function of the 
press —~nvre effective thin book-miking, because 
more cvatinugus and universalin its operation. Ke- 
ligiva vugnt, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. Che Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisia—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the [atcer is more ettective than book-mak- 
ing, wal for thesamereasoa. Religion ought there- 
fore to asvead froin the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

6. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the aume of the Ciristian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Community, 


SUPERIORST&SEL TRAPS, 


Lnaeneled fPravelingeBegs, Pala-Leal 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL PREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Presorwed 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Or ders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE IVETIILCOIMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive prompt attention. 


fewer vevves vey Ve errr 


ublications. 
THE BEREAN; A Minual vor the help of those 
who sesk the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostivoe volune of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noves, 

Price, $1 50. 

The Hereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relitionsto the ITeavenly Charch. Abolition of Death.Con- 
donantion of Life, &e. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Allwho wish to anderstand Binte Coua visu—its constitu- 
tional basis. and prospects of «access—should acquaint them- 
telves with the contents of this book. 





BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Anaaal Reports anl other publications of the 
Onai la Co nnunity inlits branches; presenting. 
in soanection with their !listory, »sammary view 
of-hair telizious unl social Tueories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


ATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
Noyes. Pamphlet. 64 cts. 
“EE Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 


nished to order: anl any of the vbove Publications 


SALV 
fnited by J. tf. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, uearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own lant, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York : Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Comunity has been established here about 
fourteen years. anlis self supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn , 
which is also self supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common ’ 
he relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of iNspiRa iON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SpiniT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a punphlet of 123 puges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goud spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. — 

—The object of the Comiuunity is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven. and their social 
innovations but as paralle) movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. low far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula o¢ 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christinthe 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believersin this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Dea‘ h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with [nspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegether.n Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, snd levo- 

ted to God 


FLOWER SE EDs. 


=> 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds. of 
our own raising They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1 

We have also on hand an assortment. comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds. obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. T ey will be furnished in 
collections of twenty five sorts. for ©] 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from ux through the mail 


Address, ONELDA COMMUNITY. 





may be sent by mail to all parts of the country 


Oneida, N. ¥. 


of the Resurrec- 
tion. 


The ‘ ekon 





THE FIRST CAMPAIGN, 

At the Second Coming of Christ there 
was a meeting of three worlds, viz., the 
heavenly or angelic world, the world of 
the living, and Hades or the world of the 
dead. The great plan of operations at 
that period evidently bears an interest- 
ing resemblance to the combined move- 
ments of the several divisions of an army, 
which, under the geveral orders of a com- 
mander-in-chief, are marching from differ- 
ent points of Coupes, to one common 
center, for the purpose of forming a junc- 
tion with each other, and by one master- 
ly stroke of military skill piercing the 
enemy’s center, and routing and dispers- 
ing his entire force. Let us apply the 
illustration : 

1. Christ after his resurrection went 
into the angelic world “to prepare a 
place for his disciples,” and to arrange 
the preliminaries for the approaching 
organization of his kingdom, But he 
was to come again “ with power and great 
glory” and “ with all his holy angels with 
him.” The angels constituted what we 
may call the first division of his army, 
which was under his personal command. 
He was to advance with this division “ in 
the clouds of heaven,” to the point of de- 
cisive operations, and meet the other di- 
visions, 2. He lefthis disciples here on 
earth, with orders to preach his gospel, 
and proclaim it to “ all the world,” “ warn- 
ing every man” of the approaching crisis, 
of his claim to the kingdoms of the world, 
and of the great campaign he was about 
to open against the powers and principal- 
ities of death and hell ; and to exhort and 
prevail with all true patriots to enlist un- 
and 
to organize al] who joined, into one grand 
spiritual column, and march them to the 
point of junction. Peter and Paul, and 
the other apostles, were the generals who 
were thus to marshal the hosts and lead 
them onsard, and with them Christ kept 


der the banner of the resurrection, 


up constant communication through the 
medium of the Holy Spirit, and personal 
interviews, visions, and the ministration 
of angels, &e. 3. The faithful dead in 
Hades—the faith-heroes of former dis- 
pensations— the of 
signal to storm 


* prisoners hope, ’ 
who were waiting for the 
the gates of death, constituted the other 
division. Moses and Elijah and other 
prophets were leading them on, From 


the Mount of Transfiguration, they had 


received instructions, as to their route. 
the point of junction with the other di- 
great line 


were also 


the 
operations. They 
communication with Christ and the heav- 


visions, and of generai 


in direct 
and on the other 
this 


ens on the one hand, 
with the patriot army 
from which, in the course of tie apostolic 


in world ; 


age, many believers passed over to them, 
including James and Peter, and probably 


other of the apostles. 
Finally at the Second Coming, the 
three divisions of the grand army were 





to meet, attack the enemy at the center, 


urrection world. They were there to es- 

tablish their head quarters, organize a 

kingdom, and reign with Christ. until the 

* times of the Gentiles should be fulfilled.” 
THE SECOND CAMPAIGN, 

As there is to be another and final 
resurrection, it is evident that there is 
to be another march against the powers 
of evil. Hence the inquiry arises, What 
is the plan of future operations ? and 
what resemblance will the coming cam- 
paign bear to the past? In the first 
place, it will resemble it in regard to the 
union of three worlds ; but it wil differ 
from it in respect to the scene and place 
of development. The first was principally 
in the spiritual world ; this will be prin- 
cipally in this world—the point of janc- 
tion is to be here. The combined army 
which then retired into the angelic world, 
and the believers who have gathered in 
Hades since, are to advance to the earth, 
here meet those who are waiting fur them, 
and take complete and everlasting pos- 
session. The forces of hell and death 
will not only be routed but they will be 
taken captive, and cast into the lake of 
fire. ‘The kingdoms of this world will 
become thc kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ ; and he shall reign forever 
and ever.” The New Jerusalem which 
was established at the close of the former 
campaign, nearly 1800 years ago, in the 
heavens, is to be extended into this 
world, and the earth is to be filled with 


its glory, and “the nations of them 
which are saved shall walk in the light of 


it, and the kings of the earth shall bring 
their glory and honor into it.” 
Is it asked, ‘‘ When shall these things 
be ?” answer, we believe they are 
nigh, even at the door.” The armies are 
now moving, and the column in the heav- 
which has already for cighteen 
centuries been ruling the nations with 
of iron,” and “dashing them 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel,” is rapidly 
advancing to the scene of visible opera- 
tious. The footsteps of the hosts of the 
advancing king are now sounding in the 
ears of all nations and peoples, speaking 
to them, “ BenoLtp HE cometTH!” The 
trembling consciousness of mankind proves 
this. Thesovereignty and rule of Christ 


we 


ens, 


w ‘rod 


and of the kingdum in the heavens, has 
heen, and is felé by she world. Though 


it is outwardly ignored, 
the world, 


yet throughout 
there is a consciousness, recog- 
nizible from its effects, that some supe- 
rior, invisible working in the 
world’s affairs ; and all “nations and kin- 


dreds of the earth are mourning because 


power is 


of it,” for it is summoning them to. the 
final and everlasting judgment. We be- 


lieve, further, that the souls in Hades are 
preparing to leave their present abode, 
and are coming up into the resurrection, 
The perturbations which are 
those regions are extending upward to 


shaking 


the sphere of this world, as the Rappings 


and other manifestations fiom thence 
an a ee ’ : 
prove, The division there is moving. 


Lastly, we believe that a body is form- 





ing in this world, who are preparing to 
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meet the other columns, and are obtain- 
ing a foothold and position on which the 
command. r-in-chief can organize his final 
line of operations. In view of these pre- 
mises, we would exhort all who would 
obtain an inheritance in the kingdom 
which is about to be established, to con- 
sider their ways, and see if the wisest 
policy wiil not be to enlist under the flag 
of Jesus Christ, and prepare for the re- 
ception of the Army of Occupation. * 





Cure tor Worldliness. 


God-fearing men look upon the spirit 
of worldliness asa deadly foe to their 
spirituality, and often invent various 
methods of escape from its pernicious 
influence. 

In past ages Monasteries were regard- 
ed favorably as refuges, into which 
worldliness could not well find an en- 
trance. In later times, revivals have 
held a prominent place among the reme- 
dies for curing that chroric disorder of 
the human soul. We well remember 
the earnest efforts put forth by Finney 
and other great revivalists to cure pro- 
fessors of religion of worldliness, but all 
their remedies proved abortive. The 
root of evil was not reached ; as the re- 
vival season passed away, the spirit of 
worldliness came in with greater power 
than ever, carrying away all the impres- 
sions which the temporary excitement of 
« revival had produced. 

The spirit of worldliness is, and always 
was too strong for the resistance of mere- 
ly human power. Man’s resolutions and 
purposes cannot for a moment, stand be- 
fore the strong current of the god of this 
world. Nothing less than the superhu- 
man power of the Son of God—a power 
stronger than death, can cope with and 
overcome it. For worldliness does not 
necessarily consist in having contact with 
material things, as in eating, drinking, 
and other physical enjoyments. Neither 
does it consist in doing business, building 
machinery, or cultivating the soil. In 
its essence, worldliness consists in the 
worship of other gods than the one true 
God of the Bible. Its sanctuary is the 
heart of man; hence, it is a spiritual 
evil, which can be conquered only by 
spiritual weapons. “‘The love of mon- 
oy,” says the apostle, “ is the root of all 
evil”—not money itself, but the dove 
of it constitutes the crime. Again he 
says, “ covetousness is idolatry.” That is 
to say, a covetous man’s heart is in his 
worldly possessions. They are his life— 
Touch his money-treasures and you touch 
his life—deprive him of them, and you 
take away his god and hisall. On the 
other hand, a man who loves God with 
all his heart, soul, mind and strength, is 
not, and can not be a worldly man, 
though he may do a great deal of business 
and be a hard-worker. Zis life also is 
where his treasure is,i. e., in God. To 
cure worldliness, then, is to destroy covet- 
ousness ; and in destroying covetousness, 
a death-blow is given to the god of this 
world. 

As we have seen, covetousness is a 
spiritual evil—a love—so the remedy for 
it must also be spiritual—a love. Hence, 
it is a warfare between two kinds of love 
-—the love of God on the one side, and 
the love of self, or Satan, on the other: 
and the material things of this world— 
matter in all its conditions, constitutes 





the battle-field to be lost or won by the 


contending parties. Christ, as the chain- 
pion of the God of the Bible, claims all 
material things, and bis 1ight to use them. 
The grand issue with Satan was in re- 
yard to Christ’s body—whether it should 
be subject to the laws of tife or death.— 
And when Christ was proclaimed victori- 
ous in that encounter, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, it was a verdict that 
gave this material world to God and his 
children. Let all haters of worldliness 
then, rally around Christ’s banner, claim- 
ing with him the right to use matter in 
any and every form for the good of God's 
family. Worldliness will flee before the 
name of Christ, for that name is death 
to covetousness, And as Christ’s Spirit 
is the soul of Bible Communism, every 
Community is virtually an anti-covetous 
society, where men labor, under the stim- 
ulus of the love of God, more heartily 
than, in selfish society, men labor for the 
iove of money. 

Spirituality, as we find it embodied in 
Communism, will ask no favors of world- 
liness, for it stands on the offensive ; 
claiming the right to use this world with- 
out abusing it, as God’s property which 
he designed should be an ordinance of 
fellowship between the created and the 
Creator. Sooner or later, all honest haters 
of worldliness will find that Communism 
in the name of Christ, offers the only ef- 
fectual remedy, for it as a social evil._— 
The demon self, or covetousness, will not 
be at all disturbed by the building of 
monasteries and costly churches, as refu- 
ges into which men can escape from the 
spirit of worldliness ; but let men unite 
and form communes—building mills and 
shops for carrying on all kinds of business 
on true community principles, having all 
things common, and making money for 
the purpose of spreading its practical ben- 
efits in social unity all over the land, and 
worldliness will be in great concern of 
mind, knowing that its craft is in danger. 
Those who observe, may already see the 
beginniag of this end. 
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The Age to Come. 





The extract we publish on another page 
from The Atlantic M nthly, is suggestive of 
thought, and calls the mind back to the deeper 
problems of the age. Whither are we tend- 
ing asaraces We know much about the past, 
about the great human voyage hitherto. But 
what of the future? Whither do we go?— 
These are questions that are coming home to 
the heart of men with new power. Human 
life, in the light of the great events of the hour, 
scems invested with new significance, and its 
destiny [commands the profoundest interest. 
To the student of the Bible and of the Spir- 
it of Christ, the future is not unecrtain and dark. 
He knows that in it is the victory of good over 
evil, the establishment of righteousness and 
truth, the resurrection of the dead, the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. To the eye 
of faith these things are clear and sure. 

In this connection we are reminded of an 
article in the Berean, which we think affords 
valuabe hints to those who are looking toward 
the future. It was written sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and is as follows : 

The whole world scems to be looking for a 
Revolution. Some expect an orthodox Millen- 
nium ; others, a golden age of phrenology ; others 
sti!l, a physiological regeneration of the human 
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race ; and not a few are awaiting, in anxious or 
bopefal suspense, the tramp of the Seeond Ad- 
vent, and the day of judgment. We also are 
looking for a Revolution ; and we will endeavor 
to set forth our idea of the form in which we ex- 
pect it will appear. | 

Dividing human nature into four departments, 
viz., the PHYSICAL, MORAL, INTELLECTUAL vd 
SPIRITUAL, we hold that man can be truly regen- 
erated only by the paramout development of his 
spiritual nature. Accordingly we believe that; 
the great change which is coming, will be an out- | 
burst of spiritual knowledge and power—a .on- 
version of the world from sensuality, from carnal 
morality, and from brain-philosphy, to spiritual 
wisdon. and lite. It has been said that the Bi-- 
ble was not designed to teach any of the natural 
sciences. But the time will come when that. 
buok will be acknowledgea as the great reposito- 
ry of the facts and principles of a science which 
rightfully takes precedence of all others, viz., 
SPIRITUAL PHILO*0FHY—the science which treats 
of the nature, power, attraction, repulsion, and 
fellowship of spirits; which refers health, wis- 
dom, and righte usness, to the exergy of God; 
and disvase, fatuity and sin, to the power of the 
devil; which thus points vut, as the only means 
of radical reformation, the expulsion uf the spirit 
ot evil on the one hand, and spiritual union with 
God on the other. This is the sciznce which in 
phenomena of its practical application, gleam- 
ed out from time tu time alung the whole course 
of the Jewish dispensation; which'blazed up and 
for a little space lighted the whole earth in the 
the time of Christ and the apcstles; and which 
is destined, notwithstanding al! the attempts of 
unbelief to quench it, by covering it with the in- 
fumy of inysticism, to breas forth again, cunsume 
the partition between heaven and earth, and be- 
come the judgment-fire of the world. 

We have come to the belief that such a Revo- 
lution is approaching, by several distinct lines of 
argument, which we will briefly trace. 

1. It our fourfold divis:on of human nature is 
correct, we may expect to find in the growth and 
education of the race of man, under the superin- 
tendence of God, a progression from the physical 
to the moral, from the moral to the intellectual, 
and from the intellectual to the spiritual. Ac- 
cordingly, the past history of the world may be 
legitimately divided into three distinct periods, 
corresponding to threo of these departments. 
The first extends from Adam to Muses, and may 
be ca.led the period of physical development ; 
the only account we have of it, represents it as a 
period of physical longevity and sensuality: it 
certainly was not a period of either moral or in- 
tellectual discipline. The second extends from 
Moses to Christ, and may be called the period of 
moral development, as it was distinguished by 
the administration ot the Mosaic Jaw, and the 
special moral training of the Jewish nation. The 
third extends from Vhrist to the present time, 
and may be called the period of intellectual de- 
velopment, The Gentiles, who took the place of 
the Jews in the school of God, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, have never equaled them in 
moral strength, but have far exceeded them in 
mtellectual attainments. “The Greeks seck 
after wisdom ;” (1 Cor. 1: 22;) and Greek and 
Latin wisdom has been the prelominant element 
of Gentile Christianity. Scholarship, rather than 
moral power, has been, and is, the test of emi 
nence among the clergy. The harvest of this third 
period has been a wonderful advance of “ science” 
in every direction. 

Three periods, then, of the education of the 
world are past. The fourth, i.e., the period of 
spiritual development, is that which is apprvach- 
ing. 

2. By a more particular survey of the history 
of the Jewish and Gentile churches, we shall come 
again tu the same cunclusion. During the first 
thousand years of the Mosaic dispensation, 1. c., 
down to the last Babylonish captivity, tod in- 
structed and disciplined the Jews, chiefly by 
ceremonies, providential and miraculous manifes- 
tations, and occasional inspiration of individuals. 
The inass of the nation were ignorant of letters , 
and for a long time the only copy of the law in 
existence, was that deposited in the ark of the 
covenant. The employment of the Bible as a 
means of general instruction, dates from the pe- 
riod of Ezra, after the return from Babylon.— 
At that time copies of the writings of Moses and 


a 


prepared by the letter, the Spirit of the word of 
God was given. The Doly Ghost was poured 
upon the Primitive Church—not merely on a few 
favored indi idualz, iut on all who be'teved— 
and wronght in them, and by them, not only all 
manner of signs and wonders, but righteousness 
and salvation, All were taught of God. All 
were admitted to personal acqiaintance with the 
Father. This we may call the second reforma- 
tion of the Jew'sh church, 

Passing now tothe Gentile church which suc 
ceeded the Primitive, we find that the procesg 
just described was, in the cuurse of a few cen- 
turies, completely reversed. As the Jewish 
church received first the letter, and then the 
Spirit; sv the Gentile church, descending by the 
same steps which the Jewish church had ascen- 
ded, lost first the Spirit, and then the letter of 
the word of God. The ministers ofthe Primitive 
chureh aspired to be only the servants of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. It was their business not so much to 
teach the people themselves, as to introduce them 
to the great invisible teacher, the Spirit of truth. 
But the time som came when the bishops en- 
larged. their office, and became the principal teach- 
ers of the people. Of course they crowded the 
Spirit out of the world. This was the first step 
of apostasy from the word of God. 

In process of time, the bishops began to be 
jealous of the Bible also, as being a teacher that 
in part superseded their office. Accordingly they 
took upon them to forbid the common use of it. 
The people were cut off from the /etler, as well as 
the Spirit of the word of God. This was the 
second step of the apostasy; and it consigned the 
Gentile church to the dungeon of the dark ages, 
There it lay a thousand years. Then commenced 
another reformation, 

We are prepared by our previous observations 
to anticipate the nature and process of this return 
to the word of God. As the Jewish church 
ascended, and the Gentile church descended, each 
by fwo steps, so we naturally look for two steps 
in the re-ascension of the Gentiles. As the Jews 
received first the letter and then the Spirit, and 
the Gentiles lost first the Spirit and then the 
letter, we may presume that in returning from 
their apostasy the Gentiles will recover first the 
Bible and then the Holy Ghost. 


This presumption exactly accords with the act- 
ual history of the Gentile reformation, so far aa 
it has yet advanced. The great achievement of 
Wickliffe, Huss, Luther and Calvin, was the res- 
cue of the Bible frum its imprisonment. The 
motto of Protestantism is—* The Bible is the 
only and sufficient rule of faith and practice.” 
In the translation and universal circulation of the 
scriptures, which has been accomplished within 
the !ast few centuries, we recognize the first re- 
formation of the Gentile Church, corresponding 
to the work of Ezra and the fathers of the Jew- 
ish synagogue. But the second reformation is 
yet tocome. The letter of the word of God has 
been recovered, but the Spirit remains yet to be 
won. ‘The labors of Luther and Calvin have not 
restured to the Gentile church the inspiration 
and divine power of the day of Pentecust. Pro- 
tentantisn has no more of the spiritual glory 
which crowned the Primitive Chnich, than Po- 
pery; in fact it is an accepted proverb through 
all reformed Christendom, that “the age of mir- 
acles is past ;” and by that is meant, that the age 
of the manifestion of the power and glory of the 
Holy Spirit is past, never to return; that all pre- 
tension to inspiration, and spiritual power, such 
48 attended the morning of Christianity, are out 
of date and under sentence of infamy. 

The first reformation, then, has not restored 
original Christianity, and the analogy of past his- 
tory clearly instructs us to expect a second re 
formation, as much more glorious than the first, 
as the day of Pentecost was more glorious than 
Ezra’s feast of tabernacles. 

3. The signs of the times indicate that God is 
making ready for a great spiritual manifestation. 
In the midst of the idolatrous enthusiasm of the 
day for physical improvement, legal morality, and 
scientific discovery, there is 1 visible movement 
of the public mind toward spiritual truth. Ger- 
many, the pioneer-land of the Reformation, the 
emporium of human wisdom, notwithstanding, its 
“rationalism,” 13 teeming with psycolugical theo- 
ries, which our phlegmatic intellectualists call 
“ mysticisms ;” but which in fact are approxima- 
tions to the Spiritual Philosophy of the Bible. 





the prophets began to be multiplied and circula- 
ted, synagogues were built, and the Jows as a 
nation came under the influence of the let/er of 


the word of God. This we may cail tho first; 


reformation of the Jewish church. 





From Germany the leaven has gone forth into 
England and this country. Men of note in the 
‘earned and religious world, are not ashamed tu 
indulze in speculations, which once would have 
been classed with the hallucinations of Sweden- 


After several centuries, when the way had been | borg and Aun Lee. Nor is the spiritua-izing leav” 
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en confined to those upper classes whose leisure, 
and cultivation, aliow them Wo philosophize. “My s- 
ticism’” has assumed a visible and popular form im 
the phenomena of Mesmerism, and has gone out 
into the “ highways and hedyes,”compelling men, 
higb and low, to believe that spirits are actual 
and potent susbstances ; that life can dwell in life, 
and will actuate will. We know that both these 
movemments—the philosophical and popular—are 
only approximations to the development of true 
Spirituu! Philosophy, and that they are associated 
more or less with unbelief and worldly motives in 
their advocates. Yet we regard them as influ 
enc’s sent and directed by heaven, to turn the 
minds of men toward the invisible world—pre 
monilory symvtoms of the approach ng spiritual 
Revolution. 

As the mariner, when he his taken an observa 
tion, and ascertamed his place on the chart, 
knows how to trim his sails and set his helm, so 
we, with these views of the position of the world 
and of the counse's of Gua, find our pathway 
clearly marked out. Our business is to be co- 
workers with God tn u-hering in the last period 
of man’s education—ine second Reformation-- 
the victory and reign of spiritual wisdom und 
power, in devoting ourselves to this object, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we are not 
acting under the influence of blind and therefore 
impotent benevolence; that we “ run not as un- 
certainly, and fight not as one that beateth the 
ar.” The direction of our course is parallel with 
the visible current of human destiny, and with 
the manifest movements ind purposes of God. 

‘Lhe views which have been presented, also di- 
rect us tu the means by which we may most 
effectually codperate with God in the spiritual 
regeneration of mankind. As the Bible is the 
great manual of Spiritual Philosophy, our main 
business as co workers with kim, is to serve as 
door-keepers to the Bible—to do what we can to 
make all men “ meditate therein day and night ;” 
and especially to bring forth into due prominence 
thy spiritual doctrines uf the Bible. 





The Atiantic Telegraph Again. 

Strenaous efforts are now being made in Lon- 
don to have another Atlantic Telegraph Cable 
laid, and two companies are already soliciting 
public favor with reference to it. One is the old 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, which, nothing 
daunted by its first tremendous loss and fa:lure, 
is again endeavoring to restore public confidence, 
not only in the scientitic practicability of the 
scheme, but in the commercial success that must 
follow upon its completion. C. W. Field, Esq., 
who has so long labored with indefatigable zeal 
in the promotion of this great cause, submitted 
his propo-itions to Earl Russell upon the subject, 
with a view of obtaining a joint guarantee from 
the American and English governments upon the 
entire capital required. The gist of the propo- 
sitions wade were to the effect that a capital of 
$3,500,000 would be required to carry vut the 
schete in an efficivnt and permanant manner; 
that the English and American governments 
should jointly contribate vone-third of the entire 
amount, leaving the remainder to be taken up in 
shares on both sides the Atlantic, in the usual 
manner, the two governments having certain rights 
and privileges in return for their money. 

The secund competitor for the hunor of accom- 
plishing this great enterprise is the North Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company, a company formed io 
effect telegraphic communication with America 
by such a route as would avoid the danger of a 
long stretch of sea way between Valentia and 
Newfoundland, and, above all, the dificulty of 
working through such ap unbroken length of wire. 
To accomplish these important objects it was de- 
cided to lay the line in four distinct sections— 
the first from the north of England to the Faroe 
Islands. ane the second frum the Faroe Islands to 
the easternmust point of Iceland. Iceiand itself 
is to be crossed by a short length of land line to 
Reikiavik, the capital. From Reikiavik the cable 
is again co be taken under the sea to Julianshaab, 
the capital of Greenland, and thence across the 
entrance to Davis’s Strait to the souchernmust 
point of Labrador. The advantages of this route 
are that its greatest stretch of submarine wire is 
only between 700 and 800 miles—not more, al- 
lowing for slack, than about one-third of the dis- 
tance by the old deep sea linc to Newfoundland ; 
while, on the other hand, the sections could be 
easily replaced or repaired, and it is in the high- 
est degree improbable, almost impossible, in fact, 
that all fuur sections would get out of order at 
ence, and so totally interrupt the communication 
The British government were applied to about 
two years agu to allow a series of deep sea sound- 


ings to be taken along the proposed line, and they 
at once acquiesced, and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock 
was dispatched to make the survey. The result 
of this showed that the greatest depth of water 
between the north of England and the Farve 
Islands to Iceland did not exceed 600 fathoms 
and was generaily very much lower, averagin’ 
about 250 throughout. From Iceland to Green- 
‘and the water is much deeper, though not any 
where exceeding’ 1500 fathoms; while from 
Greenland to Labrador the greatest depth is 
2000 fathoms. The author of this scheme is 
Col. Tal. P. Shaffner, of Kentucky, who made 
the first survey of the route. We hope that 
both compaties will be successful in obtamimg 
funds to lay cables. It is only by practical ex- 
perience that the best route for an Atlantic tele- 
graph can be determined. We have no doubt but 
the telegraphic business between Europe and 
America would be more than sufficient to keep 
two lines busy.—Scientific Amsrican. 
- —o ee —- 

Emancipation. 

There appears to be an increase of attention to 
the subject of eman pation in sume of the bor- 
der Slave States, since the President's message on 
the subject and the resulutions of Congress in re 
ference thereto. In Delaware, Maryland and 
Missouri, the question is beginning to be dis- 
cussed with consideravle freedom. In Missouri, 
an influentia! organization has been formed under 
the title of “The General Emancipation Society 
of the State of Missvurt.” The head quarters of 
the society are at St. Louis; and it is proposed to 
establish branch associations in all parts of the 
State. The following passage from the preamble 
to the constitution of the Sucicty, explains the 
po-ition assumed : 

Believing the institution. of slavery to be detri- 
mental to the moral and material interests of Mis- 
souri, and a serious impediment to the growth 
and development of her resources, and that its 
abolishinent by the people of the State would 
prove fruitful of blessings to ourselves and our 
posterity, we therefore furm and constitute our 
selves a society organization to further, by all 
proper and lawful means, the emuncipation of the 
slaves in the State of Missvuri. 


——— eo oe 


Late News. 


Two important events in the progress of the 
war have occurred during the last ten days— 
the capture of New Orleans, and the evacua- 
tion of Yorktown. New Orleans surrendered 
ou the 28th inst. A combination of land and 
naval forces was operating against the city.— 
The naval force ascended the Mississippi, un- 
der Com. Fartagut, while the Jand forces under 
Gen. Butler proceeded by transports from Ship 
[sland through Lake Ponchartrain. The prin- 
cipal resistance made by the enemy was at 
Forts Phillip and Jackson below the city, on 
the river. The gunboats, after several days 
fighting, succeeded in passing these forts with- 
out capturing them, aud made directly for the 
city. On their approach the Rebel force 
withdrew, leaving the city to its tate, after 
burning a large amount of c.tton, the steam- 
boats at the wharves, what military stores they 
could not remove, an iron-clad steamer, and 
their gunboats on the lakes. Gen. Butler 
has since arrived at New Orleans and taken 
possession of the city. A collector bas been 
appointed by the President, and the port opened 
to trade. Itis said an immense amount of 
cotton has been discovered and seized. Ba- 
ton Rouge has also been vecupied. 

—-After making a stout show of resistance, 
expending a great deal of labor in fortifications 
&c., the Rebels have evacuated Yorktown, and 
their works are now held by Gen. McClellan’s 
forces. The evacuation was begun on Friday 
and was finished by Sunday morning. 
McClellan, as soon as the evacuation was 
known, moved forward and occupied their works 
and dispatched a force in pursuit. Though the 
Rebel works were formidable, the preparations 
making against them were rendering them un- 
tenable, and rather than risk @ fight they re- 
treated. It is reported that they have heavy 
fortifications near W2lliamsbnrg, where they 
will make a stacd. Some fighting with their 
rear guard ha: taken place. 


Gen. 


—The bill for the recognition cf Hayti passed 
the Seuate on the 20th inst. by a vote of 32107. 


—The invasion and coercion of Mexico seem 





now to have fallen entirely into the hands of 


France. The French commander, it appears, has ; 


decided to march upon Mexico, and the Spanish 
contingent was thereupon withdrawn. The se- 
cret reason of this unprincipled proceeding of the 
French Emperor is supposed to be the ownership 
by several of his friends of a large part of some 
fifty millions of bonds, which Miramun gave to 
Jecker, a banker, and Saligny, then French min- 
ister, for about tvo auillions of dollars. The un- 
serapulous policy of France is clearly enough 
shown by their g-neral's cool refusal to retire to 
Vera Cruz after the failure of the conference with 
the Mexicans, as he agreed to do. 
— Independent. 

—A bill to prevent and punish Polygamy, and 
to annul the Utah laws establishing it, passed the 
Llouse of Representatives on the 28th. 
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An Oneida Journal. 





Sunday, May 4.—The plastering of our new 
house is entirely finishec, and the frescoing of 
the Hall is going on. Sunday is quite a busy 
day, with the washing, &c.  Pleasure-parties 
take rides upon this day, and infatuated persons 
go gathering “greens” about the meadows; 
which, in fact, they do every day. But some- 
how Sunday will be different from ordinary days, 
for all we disregard the common method of spend- 
ing it. Nature seems not to work less, but to 
praise Goud more. The atmosphere diffuses a sweet- 
er calm to the mind; and if the weather be fine,the 
sun throws a brighter radiance upon this sphere, 
and sends a glow of heaven's warmth into our 
hearts. ——We overherrd a company of young 
men at work, the other day, arguing strongly 
in favor of the theory that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Afterward a notice a}- 
peared upon the bulletin, inviting those who 
would like to play base ball occasionally during 
the coming summer, to put their names to the pa- 
per underneath. Quite a list of names was sovn 
made out and yesterday afterno n the first game 
was played. We asked a usually quiet, unde- 
monstrative youth if he intended to join in the 
amusement, ‘ Yes, indeed!” he replied with en- 
ergy, and added that it was the must fascinating 
game he knew of. And so it appears, judging 
from the enthusiasm with which men and boys 
enter into it. The business in the bag de- 
partment increases, and thcre is quite a stirring 
interest kept up for it. Work, work. How 
much work civilized peopie make for themselves ! 
The more work the greater the civilization. It 
is probable that 1 Sandwich Islander would be 
somewhat dismayed by the amount of labor en- 
lightened people consider necessary for the com- 
fort of their persons, and by the ornamental ap- 
parel worn. Work is a blessing, and we are 
thankful that we have enough of it to do. + 
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May Magazines. 





Tue Artantic ror May. 

We have noted of late an improvement in tho 
tone of the 4/antic. The April number was one 
of the best that has been issued, and the May num- 
ber is an interesting one. The articles are: ‘* Man 
Under Sealed Orders,” by J. Treadwell Walden; 
‘*My Garden,” by Miss M. A. Dodge; ** Lyrics of 
the Street,” by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; ‘* The 
South Breaker,” by Miss Prescott; ‘ Spirits,” by 
Mrs L. M. Child; ‘* Saltpeter as a source of Pow- 
er,” by Prof. Hayes; ‘* Weather in War,” by C. C, 
Hazewell; ‘‘ Hindrance,” by D. A. Wasson; ‘* The 
Statesmanship of Richlieu,” by Prof. Whitney ; an 
article on Slavery; several pieces of poetry, and 
communications by Professors Agassiz and Lowell. 
Tue CoNnTINENTAL. 

The noticeable articles this month, are, ‘A 
sketch of John Bright.” ‘* Roanoke Island.” ‘* Fu- 
gitives at the West ;” and ‘*Education to Be.” 

—  — —— oom 
A Subterranean Railway in London. 

A subterranean railway 1s now in an advanced 
state of construction, running about fuur and a 
half miles under the city of London. It commen- 
ces at Victoria street, in the midst of what was 
formerly a disreputable thoroughfare, but is now 
acommon center for the Great Northern, the 
London, Chatham and Dover, and the Métropoh- 
tan lines. From that point it passes eastwardly, 
having a large number of intermediate stations.— 
On the occasion of a recent trip made through a 
portion of its length, the air was found to be per- 
fectly sweet, and free from all unpleasantness or 
dampness. The locomotives used; condense their 
steam and consume their own smoke, so that 
neither gas nor vapor is perceptible. The surface 
of the rails is made of steel. ‘The line is made for 
two gages, and it has a double track throughout. 





The carriages will be roomy, well ventilated, and 
lighted with portable gas. It is expected that 


the road will be opened about the middle of Jane, 
—Scientific American. 





Pray for my soul! More things are wrought by 
prayer, 

Than this world dreams of. 
voice, 

Rise like a fountain for me, night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

; — Tennyson. 


Wherefore let thy 
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The Outlook of the Age. 





The era in which we live presents some re- 
markable characteristics, which have been 
brought into it by its immense material suc- 
cess. It is preéminently an age of reality: 
an age in which a host of unrealities—queer 
and strange old notions—have been destroyed 
forever. Never were the vaulted spaces in 
this grand old temple of a world swept so clean 
of cobwebs before. The mind bas not gone 
forth working outside wonders, without effect- 
ing equal inside changes. Tn achieving abroad, 
it has been ennobling at home. At no time 
was i. so free from superstition as now, and 
from the absurdities which have for ceuturies 
beset and filled it. What numberless delu- 
sions, what gho-ts, what mysteries, what fables, 
what curious ideas, have disappeared before 
the besom of the day! The old author long 
ago foretasted this, who wrote.—** The divine 
arts of printing and gunpowder have fright 
ened away Robin Goodfellow, and all the fair- 
ies.’ It is told of Kepler, that he believed 
the planets were borne through the skies io 
the arms of angels ; but science shortly took 
wider sweep, killed off the angels, and showed 
that the wandering luminaries had been accus- 
tomed from infancy to take care of themselves. 
And so has the firmament of all knowledge 
been cleared of its vapors and fictions, and 
been revealed in its solid and shining facts. 

Here, then, lics the great distinction of the 
time: the accumulation of Truth, and the 
growing appetite for the true and tke real. 
The year whirls round like the toothed cylin- 
der ina threshing-macine, blowing out the 
chaff ip clouds, but quietly dropping the rich 
kernels within our reach. And it will always 
be so. Men will sow their notions and reap 
harvests, but tve inexorable age will winnow 
out the truth, and scatter to the winds whatso- 
ever is error. 

Now we see how that impalpable something 
has been produced which we call the “ Spirits 
of the Age,”’—that peculiar atmoxsph:re in 
which we live, which fills the lungs of the hu- 
man spirit, and gives vitality and character to 
a!l that men at present think and say and feel 
and do. It is this identical spirit of courageous 
inquiry, honest reality, and intense activity, 
wrought up into a kind of universal inspira- 
tien, moving with the same disposition, the 
same taste, the same thought, persous whole 
regions apart and unknown to each other. We 
are frequently surprised by coincidences which 
prove this novel, yet common afflatus. Two. 
astronomers, with the ocean between them, ecal- 
culate at the same moment, ir. the same direec- 
tion, and simultaneously light upon the same 
new orb. Two inventors, falling in with ihe 
same necessity, think of the same contrivance, 
und meet for the first time in a newspaper war, 
ora duel of pamphlets, for the credit of its 
authorship. A dozen widely scattered philoso- 
phers as quickly hit upon the seif-same idea 
as if they were in council together. A more 
rational development of some ol) doctrine in 
divinity springs up io a hundred places at once, 
as if a theological epidemic were abroad, or a 
synod of all the churches were in session. Lt 
hus also another peculiarity. The thought 
which may occur at first to but one mind seems 
to have an affinity to all minds; and if it be a 
free and generous thovght, it is instantly 
caught, intuitively comprebended, and received 
with acclamations all over the world. Sneh a 
spirit as this is rapidly bringing all sections and 
classes of mankind into sympathy with one an- 
other, and producing a supreme caste in buman 
nature, which, as it inercases in numbers, will 
mould the character and contro! the destinies 
of the race. 

So far we speak of the upper air of the day. 
Bat there is no #@enying the prevalence of a 
lower and baser spirit. We are uncomfortably 
aware thaf there is another extreme to tho 
freaks of the imagination. There are super. 
stitions of the reason and; ol realism,—the 
grotesque fancies, mysticisms, and vagaries 
which prevail, and the diseased gusto for some- 
thing ultra and. outlandish which, affects so 





many raw and undisciplined minds. Yct even 
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these are, in their way, indications of the per- 
vating disposition,—the unhealthy exbalatio. s 
to be expected from hitherto staguant regicns, 
stirred up by the active and regenerating 
thought of the time. There is promise even 
in them, and they serve to distinguish the 
more that purer and higher spirit of honesty 
and reality, which clarifies the intellee’, and 
invigorates the feculties that apprehend and 
grasp the noble and the true. 

We glory in this triumph of the reason over 
the imagination, and in this predominance of 
the real over the ideal. We prefer that com- 
mon sense should lead the van, and that mere 
fancy, like the tinselled conjuror behind Lis 
hollow table and hollow apparatus, should be 
taken for what it is, and that its tricks and 
surprises should cease to bamboozle, however 
much they may amuse mankind. Nothing, in 
the course o! Providence, conveys so much 
encouragement as this recent and growing de- 
velopment of reality in thonght and pursuit 
In its presence the future of the world looks 
substantial and sure. We dream of an im- 
mense change in the tone of the human spirit, 
and in the character of the civilization which 
shali in time embower the earth. 

But, as it has always been, the greater the 
good, the nearer the evil; Satan is next-door 
neighbor to the saint; Eden hada lurking- 
hole for the serpent. Just here the voyaging 
is most dangerous; jast here we drop the 
plummet and strike upon a shoal ; we lift up 
our eyes, and discover a lee shore. 

The mid that is not profound enough to 
perceive and believe even what it cannot com- 
prehend,—-that is the shoal. Unless the reason 
will permit the sounding lead to fall illimitabl) 
down into a submarine world of mystery, too 
deep forthe diver, and yet a true and living 
world,—unless there is admitted to be a fath- 
omless gulf, called faith, underlying the sur- 
face-sea of demonstration, the race will surely 
ground in time, and go to pieces. There is 
the peril of this all-prevailing love of the real. 
It may become such an infatuation that noth- 
ing will appear actual which is not visible or 
demonstrable, whieh the hand cannot handle 
or the intellect weigh and measure. Even to 
this extreme may the reason run. Its vulner- 
able point ispride. It is easily encouraged by 
success, easily incited to conceit,readily inclined 
to overestimate its power. It has a Chinese 
weakness for throwing up a wall oo its invol- 
untary boundary-line, and for despising and 
defying all that is beyond its jurisdiction. The 
reason may be the greatest or the meanest 
faculty in the soul. It may be the most wise 
or the wost tuolish of active things. It may 
be so profound as to acknowledge a whole in- 
finitude of truth which it cannot comprebend, 
or it nay be so superficial as to suspect every- 
thing it is asked to believe, and refuse to trust 
a fact out of its sight. There is the dan- 
ger of the day. There is the lee-shore upon 
which the tendencies of the age are blow- 
ing our bark : a gross and destructive material- 
ism, which is the horrid and treacherous devel- 
opment of a shallow realism. 

In the midst of this splendid era there is a 
fast-inereasing class who are disposed to make 
the carth the absolute All,—to deny any out- 
let from it,—to deny any capacity in man for 
anotier sphere,—to deny any attributein God 
which interests Him in man,—to shut out, 
therefore, al] faith, all that is mysterious, all 
that is spiritual, all that is immortal, all that is 
Divine. 

Is shipwreck, after all, to be the end of the 
mysterious voyage? Yes, unless there is 
something else beside materialism in the world 
Unless there is another spirit blowing «ff that 
dreadtul shore, unless the chart opens a tarther 
sea, unless the needle poivts to the same dis- 
tant star, unless there are other orders, yet 
sealed and secret, there is no further destiny 
for the race, no further development for the 
soul. The intelleet, however grand, is not the 
whole of man. Material progress, however 
magnificent, is not the guaranty, not even the 
cardinal clement, of civilizativu. And civili- 
ization, in the highest possible meaning of tlat 
most expressive word, is that great and final 
and all-embosoming harbor toward which all 
these achievements and changes dimly, but di- 
reetly, point. Upon that we have fixed our 
eyes, but we canuct imagine how it can be at- 
tained by intellectual and material force alone. 

In order to inlieate this more vividly, let 
us suppose that there is uo other condition 
necessary to the glory of buman nature and 
the world,—let us suppose that oo other pro- 
vision has been made, and that the age is to 
go ov developing only in this one direction,— 
what a dreary grandeur would soon surround 
us! As icebergs floating in au Arctic sex are 
splendid, so would be these ponderous and 
glistering works. 


cliffs of snow beautify the Polar day, so would 
these achievemeuts beautify the present day. 
But expect no lite, uo joy, vo suul, amid such 
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ice-bonnd circumstances as these. The tropi- 
cal heart must congeal and die, its luxuriant 
fruits can never — up The earth must 
lie s»pulchred under its own magnificence. ; 
and the divinest feelings of the spirit, flouting 
upward in the instinet of a higher life, but be- 
vumbed by the frigid air and rebuked by the 
leaden sky, must tall back like clouds of frozen 
vapor upon the soui: and * so shall its thoughts 
erish.” 

It would be a gloomy picture to paint, if one 
could tor a moment imagine that intellectual 
power and material success were all that enter 
into the development of the race. For if 
there is no other capacity, and no other field 
in which at least an cqual commission to 
achieve is given, ard for which equal arrange- 
ments have been made by the Providence that 
orders all, then the soul must soon be smoth- 
ered, society dismembered, and human vature 
ruined. 

But this very fact, which we purposely put 
in these strong colors, proves that there must 
be another ard greater element, another and 
higher faculty, another and wider department, 
likewise under express and secret convitions of 
success. It shall come to pass, as the devel- 
opment goe- on, that this other will become 
the foremost and all -important,— the relation 
between th: m will be reversed,—this must in 
crease, that decrease,~ the Material, although 
the first in time, the first in the world’s inter 
est, and the first in the world’s effort, will be 
found to be only an ordained forerunner, pre- 
paring the way for Something Else, the latche: 
of whose shoes it is not worthy to unloose. 

There is that in man--also wrapt up and 
sealed within his inscrutable brain--which pro. 
vides for his inner as well as outer life; 
which insures bis highest development ; which 
shall protect, cherish, warm, and fertilize his 
nature now, and perpetuate and exalt Lis soul 
forever. It is a commission which begins, but 
does rot end in time. It is a commission 
which makes him the agent and builder of an 
immense moral work on the earti. Under its 
instructions he shall add improvement to im- 
provement in that social fabric which is already 
his shelter and habitation. He has found it of 
brick.—-he shall leave it of marble. He shall 
seck out every contrivance, and perfect every 
plan, and exhaust every scheme, which will 
bring a greater prosperity and a nobler happi- 
ness to mankind. He sha!l quarry out cach 
human spirit, and carve it into the beauty and 
symmetry of aliving stone that shall be worthy 


to take its place in the rising structure. This 
is the work which «is given him todo. He 


must develop those conditions of virtue, ard 
peace, and faith, and truth, and love, by 
which the race shall be lifted nearer its Creator, 
and the individual ascend into a more conscious 
neighborhood and stronger affinity to the world 
which shall receive bim at last. All this 
must that other department be, and this other 
capacity achieve, or there is a fatal dispropor- 
tion in the progress of man. 

The beauty of this asa dream perhaps all 
men will admit; but they question its possi- 
bility. © It is the old Utopia,” they say, 
‘the impracticable enterprise that has always 
baffled the world.” Some will doubt whether 
the Spiritual has an existence at all. Others 
will doubt, if it does exist, whether man can 
accomplish anything in it It is invisible, im- 
palpable, unknown. It cannot be substantial, 
it cannot be real,—-at least to man as at pre- 
sent constituted. Its elements and conditions 
cannot be controlled by his spirit. That spiiit 
caunot control itself,--how much le«s go forth 
and work solid wonders in that phantom realm! 
Tere can be no success in this that will be 
coequ.| with the other ; ner a eoequal grand- 


eur. There is no such thing as keeping pace 
with it. The beart cannot grow better, soci- 


ety cannot be built higher, mankind cannot 
become happier, God will not draw uearer, the 
hidden truth of all that universe will uever be 
more ascertained than it is,--can never be 
accumulated and stor:2 away among other 
human acquisitions. [t is utterly, yloomily 
impracticable. In this respect we shall fer- 
ever remain as we are, and where we are. So 
they think. 

And now we venture to contradict it all, and 
to assert that there is, there must be, just such 
a corresponding field, and just such a corres- 
ponding progress, or else (we say it reverent- 
ly) God's ways are not equal. So great is our 
faith. Like Columbus, therefore, we dreain 
of the golden Indie, and of that “ unknown 
residue”? which must yet be found, and be ta- 
ken possession of by mankind. 

We look far out to where the horizon dips 
its vapory veil into the sea, and beyond which 
lies that other hemisphere, and ask,—-Is there 
no world there to be a counterpvise to the 
world that is here? Has the Creator made no 
provision fur the equilibrium of the soul? Is 
ail that infinite area a shoreless waste, over 
which the fleets of speculation may sail forever, 





and discover nothing ? Or is there not, rather 
a broad and solid continent of spiri:ual truth, 
eternally rooted in that ocean,— prepared from 
tLe heginuing, for the occupation of man, when 
the fullness of time shall have come,—ordained 
to’take its pl ce in the historic evolution of the 
race, and to; ive the last and definite shape to 
its wondrous destinies ? 

Is there, or is there not, another region of 
truth, of cnterprise, of progress,--to finish 
to balance, to consummate the world ? 

Such is the Problem.--Atlantic Moxthly. 


Strawberry Culture. 








At a meeting of the Brooklyn Horticultural So- 
ciety, en the 14th of last January, Mr. Knox, the 
great Strawberry grower of Pittsburg, Pa.. made 
the following remarks on Strawberries and Straw- 
berry culture. They are interesting and seasun- 
able, and coming from the most extensive and 
most successful Strawberry grower in the United 
States, are every way worthy of attention. We 
quote fiom the Horticulturist: 

The soil T prefer is a hgbht clay limestone 
This I have, and think it the best. 1 stir the 
grvund, for a crop of two or three years, not to 
a great depth. 8 to 10 mehes. For producing 
Strawberiies ten or more years. stir from 20 
wehes to 2 feet, after dramage. | do it with an 
ordimary plow and lifter, by oxen, Plant in rows 
24 feet apart, and 10 mches apart in the rows. 
I raise no fruit the first year, but take off the 
fruit-stems and all r-nners as fast as they appear. 
My Strawberries are m= specimen, propagating, 
und frniting-beds. For a few years [ stirred the 
soil with a Strawberry cultivator, but now do 
not disturb the soil at all; the whole ground be- 
comes a network of fibrous roots, and their little 
mouths say, as Jeff Davis says to the North, 
* Let us alone.’ As a protection in the fall I 
prefer rye straw thiashed with a flail and bound 
in bundles =| attach great importance to this 
covering: frost will destroy much embryo fruit 
if not protected ; it acts as a mulch, and keeps 
moisture in the ground. | have discarded every 
implement except the hoe, and use that only for 
weeds. [speak with considerable caution about 
varieties. Hovey’s Seedling is a very valuable 
seedling ; does well at Boston and Cleveland, 
bat does not Co well with me with all my care. 
Some varieties deterivrate. Buist’s Prize has run 
out. anc is nearly discarded by growers at Pitts- 
burgh. We have to suit different tastes; some 
like .art and others lke sweet, and we are try- 
ing to educate tastes at Pittsburgh, so that they 
will ask for what they want. It is important te 
lengthen the season; tbe ordinary season is three 
weeks, but by selecting different kinds we can 
extend the season to five weeks. Baltimore Scar- 
let, Jenny Lind, and Burr’s New P:ne are gvuod 
early Strawberries. Trollupe’s Victoria, Kitley's 
Goliath, Nimrod, and Buist’s Prize are good Jater 
ones. Medium, Brighton Pine, Boston Pime, Mc 
Avoy’s Superior, Sco-t’s Seedling, Movamensing, 
Downer’s Prolific. Fillmore, Golden Seeded, Brit- 
ish Queen, Vicomtesse Hericart de 'Thury, Wil- 
son’s Albany, and last, but not lerst, the Triom- 
phe de ‘iand. Wilsun’s Albany is certainly a 
very valuable variety, although our Boston friends 
condemn it ; it improves by years, and is pre- 
ferred by many. But the Strawberry of all! 
strawberries, the one [ would plant if confined to 
one, on 10 feet or 100 acres, the Strawberry for 
the eve, the palate, or the pocket, is the Triom- 
phe de Gand. it produces an abundant crop; 
not so muchas the Wilson, but an acre of the 
Triemphe de Gand is more profitable than an acre 
of the Wilson. Nearly all the Triomphe de Gand 
are uniformly large, and they remain so to the 
end of the season. Itis the most beautiful of all 
Strawberries, and would draw che attention from 
all others. It throws the Wilson into the shade. 
It carries weil; have sent them to Erie, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Philadel; hia Buffalo, and New 
York. Had orders from New York for the whole 
crop. In marketing, my experience is this: Pro- 
duce a good berry, handle it well, bring it before 
the people in handsome and attractive order, and 
they will pay for it; and .t will be a long time 
before the market can be overstocked with fine 
fruit. In conelusion, | would say tbat horticul- 
tural pursuits bmd men more closely and strong- 
ly together, If horticulturists had the settlement 
of our national difficulties, it would not be long 
befure they would beat the swords inte plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning hooks, and wake 
the whole countr, biossom as the Rose. 

In answer to questions, he said, Pusch off the 
berry with the stem on; don’t pull them. The 
Wilson way be made to produce 5 so 600 bushels 
toanacre We can average 300 bush Is to the 
acre with the best varieties properly cultivated. 

It is much less expensive to gather large ber- 
vies than sunall ones. My mode of cultu 2 met 
with much objection and general outery at Cin- 
ecmnati, By expend ng $10) L can make one acre 
pay better than five in the oid way. | care noib- 
ing for old plans as long as Tf can invest my won- 
ey at 1U0 per cent., and I have good reason to 
know that mine pays unat. 





——, 


Loyalty and Fidelity of the 
Negroes. 





There have been very few instances of decep- 
tion practiced upm our commanders by escaped 
slaves who have come into the camps, while white 
wen and pretended refugees have often given false 





information. Mr Forney says in one of his let- 
ters to the Philadelphia Press :— 

They (the escaped negroes) have repeatedly 
shown, and are repeatedly showmg, how entirely 
they may be confided in. There is not a general 
officer im the Uron service whe will not testify 
that his best intelligence of the movements of the 
evemy, and of the topography of the seceded 
country, has come from the blacks These poor 
veople seem everywhere to feel chat itis their 
duty to show their gratitude to th. soldiers of the 
republic, A very distinguished officer, who bas 
been stationed far bevend Mount Vern oa, on the 
Lower Potomac, 11 Maryland, and who, unti! he 
took the field. was an uncompromismy fri+d of 
the Senth, and of the sonchern school of leaders, 
gives some thrilling accounts of the fidelity and 
bravery of the slaves in the nethborhood of his 
command. He says he was never once deceived 
by them. © Thes knew the forests around them 
as the seamen know the sca” Most of them are 
the slaves of rich and educated secessionists, and 
more than one had the blood of the white aris. 
tecracy m their veins. Thev would cross the 
Potomac at night from the Virgmia side detail 
their narrative, and recross Xefore morning ; and 
in every instance they seemed to be fully aware 
that if detecied their lives would be torfeited. It 
is stated of one of the most intelligent that some 
tine before, his master, whom he had served 
with great devotion from boyhood, had him se- 
verely horsewhipped, which was a sure prepara- 
tion for a change o feelimg om the latter, and he 
seized the first opportunity to exape. After get- 
ting mto our camps, he hired himself as a hody 
servant to Gen. , and soon displayed all the 
qualities which bad made him so valuable to bis 
owner. One dark night he was missing, and just 
before daybreak he was coming to the river 
side ma boat containing his wife and four chil- 
dren. Itis well known that the intelligence of 
the retreat of the rebels from Manassas, so wuch 
discussed and doubted, was derived frum fugitive 
slaves, Every item of their information was 
fuund to be correct. They came mto Washing- 
ton at ibe immment hazard of their lives and if, 
mstead of being black, they had been white men, 
they would at once have bken honored by ap- 
pointments in the army. Low completely such 
self-sacritices and fidelity as this put tu shame 
the sneers and faleehoods of Ubose who know no 
better than that of declaring these poor outcasts 
not only incapable, but unworthy of their liberty!” 








—A London corresp mdent of the Detroit Ad- 
vertiser, alluding to the expected absence of che 
Prince of Wales from the opening of the World's 
Fair, says: 

“ The cause of his absence does not spring from 
the Prince's desire of seeing foreign countries, it 
is not from his approaching marriage with a Dan- 
ish Princess, nor does it arise from his love pass- 
ages at Windsor; but the reasuns for his absence 
are now sufficiently manifest. The Prince of 
Wales is already morried ; the ingenuous eldest 
son of Her majesty is at the present moment, and 
indeed for the last six months has been, married 
toa fair subject. The enthraller of the Prince’s 
heart and recipient of his troth is a beantiful 
young Hibernian lady whom he met and fell in 
love with during the period of military tremmg 
at the Currah of Kildare in Ireland, where his 
royal highness had appropriated to oim, a little 
removed from the main line of tents which 
formed the encampment, a neat hut with a pretty 
little garden attached to it. 

Though he had every thing to make him com- 
fortable there, during the idle-days and long even- 
ings, he sometimes cantered off to see some of 
the leading gentry of Kildare. whose deimesnes 
fringe the great plain on which the Prince was 
stationed, ‘To one of those houses in particular, 
and which was inhabited by a family of ancient 
and almost historic standing, his horse’s head 
‘vas oftenust turned; and iis visits became so 
frequent that chey ceased to be formal. 

* Nothing was suspected by the Prince's men- 
tors, ontil one afternoon two young ladies gil- 
loped over the green sward, pulling up in front of 
the Prince’s but, and the alacrity with which he 
came out to meet them, and his particular man- 
ner to the younger one, attracted the attention of 
an officer in high rank who happened at the mo- 
ment to be calling cn che Prince, and who, bemg 
a veteran in love as well as war, fancied he saw 
something more than the mere pulitencss of a 
young prnve toa young lady. The visits were 
repeated and they were also seen riding about 
the country, However, to cut a long story short, 
macertain little church not many miles from 
Newbridge (the next town to the Curragh) there 
were, vbe morning, united in) matrimony two 
young people, one of whom was the lady in’ ques 
tion, and the other the Heir Apparent of the 
throne of Great Britian, the only other parties 
present bemz, besides the clergyman, a brother 
officer of the Prince and the brides brother. 
The late lament.d Prince Consort was made 
aware of the fact just before quitting Ireland, 
when they visited rhe lakes of Killarney m the 
au.umn. By the Royal Marrage Act, I need 
scarcely say, such a unton world be untawfal, but 
sv wrapped up in this beautiful Irish bride is the 
Prince, unat this journey of his to the East, which 
was determined up before the Prince Consort's 
death, was suggested by the latter as a means of 
weanmg him from ‘his foolish attachment, upon 
the principle of ‘out of sight out of mind.’ But 
nothing will do; the young Prince’s ‘beart un- 
traveled foudly turns’ towards a certain old wman- 
sion on the coufines of the Curragh and which 
holds * what is dearer to him thu bis future 
crown’ —the fair object of his thoughts almost 
daily receiving a letter from under her youthful 
and royal lover’s hand.” 
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